[Reprinted from Unity, March, 1939.] 


Equal Pay for Equal 


Work! 


Vv er i he |} 


Should rates of pay fo women 
employed in Industry be the same 
as those for men? 





The Open Door Council, which has as part of its objects “‘to secure that legislation and 
regulations dealing with conditions and hours, payment, entry and training shall be based on 


the nature of the work and not on the sex of the worker... 
work to the National Industrial Alliance Conference at Hastings recently. 


99 


was invited to speak of its 
The following 


article is a report of what Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott said on the subject of equality of pay for 
women and men. The subject provoked a most lively discussion. 





QUAL Pay for Equal Work is a fashionable 

but somewhat misleading and ambiguous 

phrase inasmuch as there is actually no 
such thing as equal work. It does not matter 
where we look: at the arts, or professions, the 
actor, the doctor, the writer, the artist, the 
lawyer, or at a set of industrial workers, men 
and women, and even young people, who are 
employed on machine processes. There are 
always some who are outstandingly good at the 
job they are on, there are the mass who are 
what we call average, and there are those who 
are below the average. With star performers 
in the arts and professions or in industry we 
are not concerned. We are considering the 
great mass of industrial workers. These are the 
skilled and the semi-skilled, or so they are 
called; although the word “‘skilled’’ took a 
knock between 1914 and 1918 from which, to 
my mind, it has never quite recovered! 

Yet to-day one of the difficulties about argu- 
ing equal pay for women is that when they do 
a job it is often called unskilled or semi-skilled 
when it actually demands just as much skill in 
its performance as work which is technically 
described as skilled. So the proper formula for 
this discussion is not Equal Pay for Equal Work 
but Equal Work and Equal Pay for Women. 
That is, the right to do the job and to get the 
rate for the job, not a rate based on the sex 
of the worker. | 

Women have always been in industry. There 
are at present close on 4,000,000 insured women 

workers in the industries 
POSITION OF THE of the country. With the 
INDUSTRIAL WOMAN exception of Iron Ore 
WORKER, and Ironstone Mining 

there are women work- 
ing in practically every trade and industry, 
though by no means in every section of it. 
Women are, as they always have been, an 
integral part of the industry of the country; 
they are an essential part of the fabric of 
industry itself, joint builders with men of the 
nation’s wealth. As such their position as wage 
earners is discreditable to all of us. Undeniably 
there are a few in highly-paid jobs, and, here 
and there, instances of equal pay; as in 


cotton weaving and certain piece rates. But, 
by and large, women, however skilled they may 
be, are the cheap workers, at the bottom of the 
labour market, with an all-over average wage 
that is lower than the wage of the so-called 
unskilled labourer. 

Every type of industrial legislation or organi- 
sation tends to confirm the woman in her posi- 
tion as a cheap worker instead of remedying 
it. Factory legislation controls and segregates 
her as the eternal juvenile, ‘‘the girl who can 
never grow up,’ Trade Board legislation con- 
trols and segregates her as the female worker; 
Trade Union custom and organisation controls 
and segregates her; while she is the Cinderella 
of Insurance, whether it be Health or Unem- 
ployment. 

Is this position natural or unnatural? Is it 
based on reality? Is it just? Is it good for 
industry, the employer or the man worker? | 
submit that this situation is entirely artificial, 
that it is divorced from all reality and that its 
results are bad for everything and everybody 
concerned. 

First comes the division of the work itself. 
There is heavy and light work. In one indus- 
try you will be told that 
men do the heavy , and 
women the light work, 
while in another you will 
find the women doing 
heavy work. Heavy or light, the man’s job 
carries the man’s rate. Heavy or light, the 
woman’s job carries the woman’s rate, any- 
thing from half to two-thirds that of the man. 
Both the division and the rate are artificial. 
Here is an example. Some years ago there 
came to me a woman from a leather goods 
factory. The trade was seasonal and both 
heavy and light goods were turned out. Small 
trunks and dispatch cases were ‘“‘heavy’’ and 
handbags and fancy goods were “‘light.’’ By 
arrangement with the head of the men’s section 
when the seasonal rush was for the heavy 
work the men took it; and again when it was 
for the light work the men took that also, at 
1/3% an hour. The other side of the work, 
whether light or Beavy, was taken by the 


WOMEN’S WORK 
AND WOMEN’S 
WAGES. 


women at 714d. an hour. All were skilled 
workers and the women were as skilled as the 
men as they proved by taking over the work 
al. given notice. 


I give another example of a carpet stitcher 
who came to me from a well-known London 
firm. She did her work as well as the men who 
were employed in the same department, but 
she only received a little over half wages in 
accordance with the rates then agreed, which 
I have recently checked in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 


Upholsterers—Increase of 44d. per hour— 
itera: 

*Upholstresses and Carpet Stitchers — In- 
crease of 4d. per hour—914d. to 934d. 


If the employer says ‘‘ Only with cheap 
labour can I make my profits,’’ I say ‘*‘ Choose 
the best workers of both sexes, give them 
equal pay and you will still make your profits.” 
It is for the good of industry, the employer, 
and the nation that in every job the ablest 
workers, men and women, should be em- 
ployed; and to those workers should go the 
standard rate for the job without distinction of 
sex. The enforcement of a standard rate would 
be an incentive to the employer to take the best 
of the available workers, the output would be 
improved, and what he lost on the ‘ 
he would gain on the ‘“roundabouts.’’ The 
male worker would gain, for he would no 
longer have to fear the cheap competition of 
women. 


How is such an ideal to be arrived at in prac- 
tice? A first step is the complete change in the 
attitude of the Trade 
WOMEN AND Unions towards the wo- 
TRADE UNIONISM. man worker. The _posi- 
tion of the woman worker 
in Trade Unionism is deplorable and equally 
deplorable is the attitude of Trade Unionism 
towards women. ‘* Why won’t women organ- 
ise?’’ “* We can’t get the women to organise!”’ 
So goes the complaint whenever one mentions 
equal pay. But women can and do organise 
whenever they are given a chance, when they 
are treated as human beings, when they are 
respected and when their work is respected. 
The Federation of Women Workers numbered 
roughly 1,000,000 in 1919. Where are these 
women now? Scattered. A few months ago I was 
asked to look for them and report briefly on 
the position. I dug them out and here they are. 


Comparative figures of men and women in 
Insurance and men and women in Trade Unions 
taken from Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1938 :— 


* According to letter from the National Furniture Trades 
Association the present London rates are higher: 
Men 1/9, Women 1/-. 


‘swings’. 


Insured males 10,598,400 
Insured females 3,788,600 
Union men OGL heen 
Union women 417,330 


Thus 33% of insured men and about 1114% of 
insured women are organised in Trade Unions. 
When the numbers of women in certain strictly 
industrial unions, namely, the Amalgamated 
Association of Card, Blowing and Ring Room 
Operatives; the Amalgamated Weavers’ Associa- 
tion; National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers; National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives; National Society of Pottery Wor- 
kers (total 186,000) and in the General Labour 
and Transport Unions (84,000), which together 
have a female membership of 270,000, are de- 
ducted from the total 417,000 there are only 
for the whole of the rest of the field of industry 
147,000 women organised in trade unions, and 
of these 20,700 are in the Shop Assistants, 
Administrative Workers’ and Women Clerks’ 
and Secretaries’ Unions. 

Further figures are : — 


Employed. Trade Union Members. 
MINING : 
Men bats 1,024,260 523,860 
Women _.... 8,570 Nil 
SHIPBUILDING : 
Men oe 169,930 73,480 
Women _.... 2,880 Nil 


ENGINEERING, FounpRy, IRON, STEEL AND 
MetTat TRADES: 


Men a” 4,941,830 448,634 

Women 371,660 2,951 
BuiLpINGc, WoopworKING AND FURNISHING : 

Men ne ey py D 300,881 

Women 50,330 2,986 
PRINTING AND PAPER: 

Men Ae 274,040 129,426 

Women 164,650 31,893 
CoTTon AND WOOLLEN TEXTILES : 

Men is 453,940 145,701 

Women 711,620 152,232 
CLOTHING AND TAILORING: 

Men we 107,470 26,510 

Women 374,850 59,449 
LEATHER, Boots AND SHOEs: 

Men is 128,560 66,694 

Women 81,810 29,669 
Guass, Porrery, CHEMICALS, Foop AND DRINK : 

Men a 590,910 78,603 

Women 356,670 26,697 
DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES : 

Men Bp oye BER VAY, 103,919 

Women 782,870 40,756 
AGRICULTURE : 

Men + 651,100 30,700 

Women 38,900 300 


———————— a naan 


Figures from Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan., 1938, and 
T.U.C. Report, Plymouth, 1937. 


I have dealt with the position of women 
vis-a-vis the employer and Trade Unions. What 
of legislation? The Fac- 
tory Act of 1937, which 
came into force last July, 
still condemns women to 
less than adult status; this should be, remedied 
at once. Adult women are not young persons 
and cannot justly be classified as such. Laws 
dealing with conditions, hours, overtime and 
night work should be the same for all workers 
of adult age irrespective of sex. A great chance 
was missed at the time of the passing of this 
Act and what is now law rests on an unjust 
foundation. 


WOMEN AND 
LEGISLATION. 


And now as to legislation by Trade Boards. 
This had originally been meant to combat the 
effect of sweated industries on both men and 
women workers alike, by the settlement of a 
minimum wage rate for all workers in certain 
trades or certain parts of trades without any 
regard to sex. Since those days, however, the 
Trade Boards have departed from their first 
principles, and under the arbitrary distinction 
**classes of persons’’ it will more often than 
not be found that sex is the actual basis of the 
lower rates fixed for women. Trade Boards 
have also been used (I believe illegally) to close 
to women certain jobs when at a certain rate 
of pay. 

There is need for reform in the Trade Boards. 
They should return to their first purpose of fix- 
ing a minimum wage, and should make no dis- 
crimination against the woman taking the job 
with the rate attached to it. 


There is one hopeful sign, and it is to the 
honour of the Trades Union Congress which 
made a recent declaration in favour of equal 
benefits and equal contributions in Insurance 
for men and women workers. Fifteen years 
ago, alone even among “‘feminists’’ and equali- 
tarians, I urged this reform. I have long 
thought that in this way the vicious circle may 


finally be broken. 


Now a word as to the most modern of the 
objections to equal pay: the great Red Her- 
ring, Family Allowances. It is asserted that 
wages are based on family needs. This is not 
true anywhere in trades, professions or Govern- 
ment service. Further, it is argued that only 
through such a system can equal pay be 
arrived at. But in certain countries where 
Family Allowances have been instituted they 
have not brought about equal pay or equal 
basic wage rates. Wages differ far too greatly 
as between industries for the ‘‘family wage ”’ 
belief to be true. The unmarried man, at any 
age after 2] or so, may get the same wage as the 
man with a family of five. I suspect that men’s 
wages, even as women’s, are based on tradition 
and are often as artificial. Here are some 


examples as to differences : — 


Throwing mill man 1 AT/- 
Brassfounder - re 1 10/6 
Wholesale distributive clerk 72/- 
Gravedigger <1» O9/= - 66/- 
Road scavenger aoae Wee 


There is no objection to a State which sees 
that many of its workers earn too little to pro- 
vide for their children instituting a system of 
children’s allowances. But this is a social ser- 
vice and should not be mixed up with the wage 
system. 

Probably the first essential change is a moral 
one; a different attitude towards the woman as 
a human being and as a 
worker, and the realisa- 
tion that to pay women 
badly and unequally is 
both unjust and bad economic policy. 

It is always useful to discuss the question of 
equal pay. But now more particularly it is 
urgently necessary to go further than discussion 
and to plan it. We may have to face a repeti- 
tion of the war years of 1914 to 1918. Even if 
we do not have to face such horrors there will 
certainly be great changes and reorganisation 
in our industrial life. Are we going to begin 
the old haggling about dilution and all the rest 
of it? Or are we going to take the better way? 

The following resolutions were passed at the 
recent Conference of the Open Door Inter- 
national at Girton College, Cambridge, in July, 
1938 2— 

** This Conference calls attention to Article 
427 Clause 7 of the Peace Treaty, ‘that men 
and women should receive equal remuneration 
for work of equal value.’ ”’ 

** Believing that the principle of Equal Pay 
for Equal Work is not only sound in theory but 
is also a sure basis for a permanent settlement 
of the problem of the economic and social posi- 
tion of men and women workers, this Confer- 
ence calls upon all Governments which have 
not already done so to set an example by ,put- 
ting the principle into practice without delay.”’ 

‘*The Open Door International in Council 
assembled asks its Branches and Affiliated 
Societies in their respective countries to press 
those Governments which have not recently 
done so, immediately to institute an inquiry 
into the work and wage-rates of industrially 
employed women in comparison with the work 
and wage-rates of industrially employed men.”’ 

I commend these resolutions to the National 
Industrial Alliance. I would urge employers 
and Trade Unionists to meet and plan such 
reforms in custom and law as will eventually 
result in securing for women an equal right to 
work and an equal rate of pay for the job. 
They will find that in the long run such a policy 
will not only pay the woman. It will pay the 
employer, the man worker, and the nation. 


PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE. 





Printed by Holbrook & Son, Ltd. (T.U.), Portsmouth, and 234, Strand, W.C.2, and published 
_by the Open Door Council, 97c, Kensington Church Street, W.8. 
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